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ADDRESS OF EDWARD BELLAMY AT TREMONT TEMPLE, 

BOSTON, MAY 31, 1889. 

When Rome was the world’s center it used to be said that all roads led 
;to Rome ; so now, when the burden upon the heart of the world is the 
necessity of evolving a better society, it may be said that all lines of 
thought lead to the social question. For the sake of clearness, however, 
I shall this afternoon take up but a single thread of a single line of argu- 
ment, namely, the economic. I shall speak of the present tendency td 
the concentration of the industrial and commercial business of the coun- 
try in few and constantly fewer hands. The “Trust,” or “Syndicate,” 
in which this tendency finds its fullest expression, is recognized as one of 
the most significant phenomena of the day. 

In seeking a comparison for the bewildering effect produced by the 
appearance of the Trust above the business horizon, one can only think of 
the famous comets of past centuries and the terrors their rays diffused, 
turning nations into flocks of sheep and perplexing kings with fear of 
change. The advent of the Trust marks a crisis more important than a 
hundred presidential elections rolled into one ; — no less a crisis, in fact, 
than the beginning of the end of the competitive system in industry. And 
the end is going to be rather near the beginning. It is in vain that the 
newspapers sit up nights with the patient and the legislatures feed it with 
tonics. It is moribund. The few economists who still seriously defend 
the competitive system are heroically sacrificing their reputations in the 
effort to mask the evacuation of a position which, as nobody knows better 
than our hard-headed captains of industry, has become untenable. 

Surely there have been few, if any, events in history on which the 
human race can be so unreservedly congratulated as the approaching doom 
of the competitive system. From the beginning, Christianity has been at 
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Odds with its fundamental principle — the principle that the only title to 
the means of livelihood is the strength and cunning to get and keep. Be- 
tween Christianity and the competitive system a sort of modus vivendi 
has indeed been patched up, but Christianity has not thriven upon it, and 
the friends of Christianity are today vigorously repudiating it. As for the 
humane and philanthropic spirit, it has always found itself set at naught, 
and practically dammed up, by a system of which sordid self-seeking is so 
absolutely the sole idea that kindliness, humanity and generous feeling 
simply will not mix with it, while charity deranges the whole machine. 

The final plea for any form of brutality in these days is that it tends to 
the survival of the fittest ; and very properly this plea has been advanced 
in favor of the system which is the sum of all brutalities. But the retort 
is prompt and final. If this were indeed so, if the richest were the best, 
there would never have been any social question. Disparities of condi- 
tion would have been willingly endured, which were recognized as corres- 
ponding to virtue or public service. But so far is this from being the case 
that the competitive system seems rather to tend to the survival of the 
unfittest. Not that the rich are worse than the poor, but that the compet- 
itive system tends to develop what is worst in the character of all, whether 
rich or poor. The qualities which it discourages are the noblest and most 
generous that men have, and the qualities which it rewards are those sel- 
fish and sordid instincts which humanity can only hope to rise by out- 
growing. 

But perhaps the explanation of the panic which the critical condition 
of the competitive system excites in some quarters, lies in a belief that 
whatever may be said as to the immoral aspects of it, it is nevertheless so 
potent a machine for the production of wealth as to be indispensable. If 
such a belief be entertained it is certainly the most groundless of super- 
stitions. The problem before any system of national industry is to get 
the greatest result out of the natural resources of a country and the capi- 
tal and labor of a people. In what way then, let us inquire, has the 
competitive system undertaken to solve this problem? It would seem a 
matter of obvious common sense that it ^iould of course proceed upon 
some carefully digested and elaborated system of work to begin with. 
We should expect to see a close and constant oversight to secure perfect 
co-operation and co-ordination between all departments of work and all 
the workers. But in fact the competitive system offers nothing of the 
sort. Instead of a carefully digested plan of operations, there is no gen- 
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eral plan at all ; there are as many plans as there are workers, — some 
sixty millions. There is no general oversight even of an advisory sort. 
Every worker not only has his own plan but is his own commander-in- 
chief. Not only is there no co-operation between the workers, but each 
is doing all he possibly can to hinder those who are working near him. 
Finally, not only are they not working in co-operation, but they are not 
even working for the same end, — that is, the general wealth ; but each to 
get the most for himself. And this, he does, as frequently as not by courses 
not only not contributory to the general wealth, but destructive of it. 

If one of you should apply the same method of planlessness, lack of 
oversight and utter lack of co-operation, to your own Tactory or farm, 
your friends would have you in an asylum in twenty-four hours, and be 
called long suffering at that. Not a man in the country would undertake 
to cultivate a quarter of an acre, not a woman would undertake Spring 
cleaning, without more plan, more system for economy of effort, than goes 
to the management of the industries of the United States. 

If you would form a vivid conception of the economical absurdity of 
the competitive system in industry consider merely the fact that its only 
method of improving the quality or reducing the price of goods is by 
overdoing their production. Cheapness, in other words, can only result 
under competition from duplication and waste of effort. But things which 
are produced with waste of effort are really dear, whatever they may be 
called. Therefore goods produced under competition are made cheap 
only by being made dear. Such is the indue Ho ad absurdum of the sys- 
tem. It is in fact often true that the goods which we pay the least for, 
are in the end the most expensive to the nation owing to the wasteful 
competition which keeps down the price. All waste must in the end 
mean loss and therefore about once in seven years the country has to go 
into insolvency as the result of a system which sets three men to fighting 
for work which one man could do. 

To speak of the moral iniquities of competition would be to enter on 
too large a theme for this time, and I only advert in passing to one feature 
of our present industrial system in which it would be hard to say whether 
inhumanity or economic folly predominated, and refer to the grotesque 
manner in which the burden of work is distributed. The industrial 

press-gang robs the cradle and the grave, takes the wife and 
mother from the fireside, and old age from the chimney-corner, while at 
the same time hundreds of thousands of strong men fill the land with 
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clamors for an opportunity to work. The women and children are deliv- 
ered to the task-masters, while the men can find nothing to do. There is 
no work for the fathers, but there is plenty for the babies. 

What then is the secret of this alarm over the approaching doom of a 
system under which nothing can be done properly without doing it twice, 
which can do no business without overdoing it, which can produce nothing 
without over-production, which in a land full of want cannot find employ- 
ment for strong and eager hands, and finally which gets along at all only 
at the cost of a total collapse every few years, followed by a lingering con- 
valesence ? 

When a bad king is mourned by his people,- the conclusion must be that 
the heir to the throne is a worse case still. That appears to be, in fact, 
the explanation of the present distress over the decay of the competitive 
system. It is because there is fear of going from bad to worse, and that 
the little finger of combination will be thicker than the loins of competi- 
tion ; that while the latter system has chastised the people with whips, the 
Trusts will scourge them with scorpions. Like the children of Israel in 
the desert, this new and strange peril causes the timid to sigh even for the 
iron rule of Pharaoh. Let us see if there be not also in this case a prom- 
ised land, by the prospect of which faint hearts may be encouraged. 

Let us first enquire whether a return to the old order of things, the free 
competitive system, is possible. A brief consideration of the causes which 
have led to the present world-wide movement for the substitution of com- 
bination in business for competition, will surely convince any one that, of 
all revolutions, this is the least likely to go backward. It is a result of the 
increase in the efficiency of capital in great masses, consequent upon the 
inventions of the last and present generations. In former epochs the size 
and scope of business enterprises were subject to natural restrictions. 
There were limits to the amount of capital that could be used to advant- 
age by one management. Today there are no limits, save the earth’s 
confines, to the scope of any business undertaking ; and not only no limit 
to the amount of capital that can be used by one concern, but an increase 
in the efficiency and security of the business proportionate to the amount 
of capital in it. The economies in management resulting from consolida- 
tion, as well as the control over the market resulting from the monopoly 
of a staple, are also solid business reasons for the advent of the Trust. 
It must not be supposed, however, that the principle of combination has 
been extended to those businesses only which call themselves Trusts. 
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That would be greatly to underestimate the movement. There are many 
forms of combination less close than the Trust, and comparatively few 
businesses are now conducted without some understanding approaching 
to a combination with its former competitors, — a combination tending 
constantly to become closer. 

From the time that these new conditions began to prevail, the small 
businesses have been disappearing before the larger ; the process has not 
been so rapid as people fancy whose attention has but lately been called 
to it. For twenty years past the great corporations have been carrying 
on a war of extermination against the swarm of small industrial enterprises 
which are the red blood corpuscles of a free competitive system, and with 
the decay of which it dies. While the economists have been wisely de- 
bating whether we could dispense with the principle of individual initiative 
in business, that principle has passed away, and now belongs to history. 
Except in a few obscure comers of the business world there is at present 
no opportunity for individual initiative in business unless backed by a 
large capital ; and the size of the capital needed is rapidly increasing. 
Meanwhile the same increase in the efficiency of capital in masses, which 
has destroyed the small businesses, has reduced the giants which have 
destroyed them to the necessity of making terms with one another. As 
in Buhver Lytton’s fancy of the coming race, the people of the Vril-ya 
had to give up war because their arms became so destructive as to threaten 
mutual annihilation, so the modem business world finds that the increase 
in the size and powers of the organizations of capital, demands the sup- 
pression of competition between them, for the sake of self-preservation. 

The first great group of business enterprises which adopted the princi- 
ple of combining instead of competing, made it necessary for every other 
group sooner or later to do the same or perish. For as the corporation is 
more powerful than the individual, so the syndicate overtops the corpora- 
tion. The action of governments to check this logical necessity of econ- 
omical evolution, can produce nothing more than eddies in a current which 
nothing can check. Every week sees some new tract of what was once 
the great open sea of competition, wherein merchant adventurers used 
to fare forth with little capital beside their courage and come home 
loaded, — every week now sees some new tract of this once open sea in- 
closed, dammed up, and turned into the private fish-pond of a syndicate. 

I would also incidentally call your attention to the fact that these syndi- 
cates are largely foreign. Our new industrial lords are largely to be ab- 
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sentees. The British are invading the United States in these days with a 
success brilliantly in contrast with their former failures in that line. It is 
no wonder in these days, when the political basis of aristocracy is going 
to pieces, that foreign capitalists should rush into a market where indus- 
trial dukedoms, marquisates and baronies, richer than ever a king dis- 
tributed to his favorites, are for sale. To say that from the present look 
of things the substantial consolidation of the various groups of industries 
in the country, under a few score great syndicates, is likely to be complete 
within fifteen years, is certainly not to venture a wholly rash statement. 

So great an economic change as is involved in taking the conduct of the 
country’s industries out of the hands of the people and concentrating them 
in the management of a few great Trusts, could not of course be without 
important social reaction ; and this is a reaction which is going to effect 
peculiarly what is called, in the hateful jargon of classes which we hope 
some day to do away with, the middle class. It is no longer a question 
merely for the poor and uneducated, what they are to do with their work ; 
but for the educated and well-to-do, also, where they are to find business 
to do and business investments to make. This difficulty cannot fail con- 
stantly to increase, as one tract after another of the formerly free field of 
competition is inclosed by a new syndicate. The middle class, the busi- 
ness class, is being turned into a proletarian class. 

It is not difficult to forecast the ultimate issue of the concentration of 
industry if carried out on the lines at present indicated. Eventually, and 
at no very remote period, society must be divided into a few hundred fam- 
ilies of prodigious wealth on the one hand, a professional class dependent 
upon their favor but excluded from equality with them and reduced to the 
state of lackeys, and underneath, a vast population of working men and 
women, absolutely without hope of bettering a condition which would year 
by year sink more and more hopelessly into serfdom. 

This is not a pleasant picture, but I am sure it is not an exaggerated 
statement of the social consequences of the syndicate system carried out 
according to the plans of its managers. Are we going to permit the sys- 
tem so to be realized ? Are we going to permit the American people to 
be rounded up, corralled and branded as the dependents of some hun- 
dreds of great American and English families? It is well never to despair 
of the Republic, but it is well to remember that republics are saved not 
by a vague confidence in their good luck, but by the clear vision and cour- 
ageous action of their citizens. 
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What, then, is the outcome ? What way lies the Promised Land which 
we may reach, for back to Egypt we cannot go. The return to the old 
system of free competition and the day of small things is not a possibility. 
It would involve a turning backward of the entire stream of modem ma- 
terial progress. 

If the nation does not wish to turn over its industries — and that means 
its liberties as well — to an industrial oligarchy, there is but one alterna- 
tive ; it must assume them itself. Plutocracy or Nationalism is the choice 
which, within ten years, the people of the United States will have virtually 
made. 

Pray observe, ladies and gentlemen, that your argument is not with me, 
or with those of us who call ourselves Nationalists. We are not forcing 
upon you this alternative. The facts of the present state and tendencies of 
national affairs are doing it. Your controversy is with them, not with us. 
Convince yourself and your friends that this talk about the invasion and 
appropriation of the field of general business by Trusts and Syndicates is 
all nonsense ; satisfy yourselves from a careful study of the news of the 
day that there is really no tendency toward the concentration in the hands 
of a comparatively few powerful organizations of the means of the nation’s 
livelihood, and you can afford to disregard us entirely. Nothing is more 
certain than that we cannot make a revolution with mere words, or unless 
the facts are with us. Once admit, however, that the Trusts and Syndi- 
cates are facts, and that business is rapidly being concentrated in their 
hands, and if you do not propose to submit to the state of things which 
these admitted facts portend, you have no choice but to be Nationalists. 
The burning issue of the period now upon us is to be, is already, Nation- 
alism against Plutocracy. In its fierce heat the ties of old party allegi- 
ances are destined ere long to dissolve like wax. 

There have been many movements for a nobler order of society which 
should embody and illustrate brotherly love, but they have failed because 
the time was not right ; that is to say, because the material tendencies of 
the age did not work with the moral. Today they work together. Today 
it matters little how weak the voice of the preacher be, for the current of 
affairs, the logic of events, is doing his work and preaching his sermon for 
him. This is why there is ground today for a higher-hearted hope that a 
great deliverance for humanity is at hand than was ever before justified. 
When sun and moon together pull the sea, a mighty tide is sure to come. 
So today, when the spiritual and the economic tendencies of the time are 
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for once working together ; when the spirit of this age, and the divine 
spirit of all ages, for once are on the same side, hope becomes reason, and 
confidence is but common sense. Many, perhaps, have a vague idea of 
what Nationalism is, and may wish to know in just what ways our national 
assumption of the industries of the country is going to affect the people 
beneficially. Briefly it may be said that the result of this action will be 
to make the nation an equal industrial partnership of its members as it 
already is an equal political partnership. The people will have formed 
themselves into a great joint stock company for the general business of 
maintaining and enjoying life. In this company every man and woman 
will be an equal stockholder, and the annual dividends will constitute their 
means of subsistence. While all share alike in the profits of the business, 
all will share according to their strength in its service, the nation under- 
taking to provide employment for all adapted to their gifts and guarantee- 
ing the industrious against the idle by making industrial service obligatory. 
In effect the nation will then have become a universal insurance company 
for the purpose of assuring all its members against want, oppression, acci- 
dent, or disability of whatever sort. It will be a mighty trust holding all 
the assetts of society, moral, intellectual, and material, not only for the 
use of the present and passing generation, but for the benefit of the future 
race, looking to the ends of the world and the judgment of God. This 
is Nationalism. 

Economically it will be observed that the Nationalization of industry 
presents the logical, conclusive, and complete form of the evolution from 
competition toward combination which is now in progress. Every 
economical argument for the partial consolidation of industry already be- 
ing effected, together with many new ones, tends to prove that a complete 
National consolidation would create a system better adapted to wealth 
production than any the world has seen. 

It is important to state that while the economic movement toward con- 
solidation is greatly hastening the nationalization of industries, that result 
will belong strictly to another line of evolution, — the political. That is 
to say, the National idea, — which is that of the union of a people to use 
the collective strength for the common protection and welfare, — dis- 
tinctly and logically involved from the beginning the eventual national- 
ization of industry and the placing of the livelihood of the people under 
the national guarantee. If this be the true conception of a nation, then 
how preposterous is the notion that the mere exclusive possession, as 
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against foreign nations, of a tract of land, in any true sense constitutes 
nationality. The house-lot is not a house. Such a community has 
merely secured a place on which to build a nation, that is all. The 
nation may be built or not. If it is built, it will consist in a social 
structure so roofed over and meetly joined together, and so arranged 
within in all details, as to provide in the highest possible degree for 
the happiness and welfare of all its people. Where are any such na- 
tions ? you may well ask. And I reply that there are none, and never 
have been any. We consider that the time is now arrived for building 
such nations, and that the first such nation will be built in America. We 
call ourselves Nationalists because we have faith in this true nation that is 
to be, and have given our hearts and our allegiance to it while yet it is 
unborn. 

The fact that the use of the collective power for the common benefit 
was first made in protecting the people in war, arose from the fact that the 
first necessity of every community, the condition of its further develop- 
ment, was protection from external foes. On the other hand, let it be 
observed that the only object of this protection from external interference 
was to provide the opportunity for internal development, — that is, for 
building the social structure. It is thus self-evident that no nation has an 
excuse for existing at all, in which this process of internal social evolution 
is not going on. The shell of the egg is necessary to protect the vital 
principle within, during the process of evolving to a complete life. That 
is its only use. A nation which, having perfected its external organization, 
stops short there ; has failed of the object of its existence, and can be com- 
pared to nothing more savory than an addled egg. 

Consider the consequences which have followed the arrest of the devel- 
opment of the national idea at the point of division between the foreign 
relations of the people and their internal affairs. In war, the nation is the 
champion and the vindicator, against the world, of the rights of person 
and property of its humblest citizen. Kut let peace come, and this great 
archangel shrinks to the stature and functions of a policeman. Do you 
protest in indignation against such an incongruity, do you demonstate that, 
in one week, the sufferings of citizens from the oppressions, cruelties and 
maladjustments of industry exceed in quantity and poignancy all that the 
nation has ever suffered from foreign foes in its whole history? You will 
be told in reply that this is all quite as it should be. It will be explained 
to you that the nation has no business at all to concern itself for the wel- 
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fare of its people, except as and when that welfare may be threatened by 
foreigners. It has no business to take cognizance of any trouble its people 
may be in, much less to take steps to remedy it, unless it can be shown to 
be the result in some way of foreign aggression. If a citizen desires the 
nation to take an interest in his welfare it is of no use at all for him to 
stay at home and suffer. The nation will not regard such sufferings. It 
is far-sighted, and can only see the afflictions of its people when they are 
a great way off. If the citizen would know how dear he is to the nation, 
let him go to the ends of the earth and get some foreigner to abuse him. 
Then indeed will he be astonished to find how devoted to his rights and 
his welfare his countrymen are. The very nation which, so long as he 
stayed at home, did not care a pin whether he starved or lived, will incon- 
tinently, and without even stopping to find out whether he is in the right 
or not, enthusiastically sacrifice a hundred thousand soldiers, and double 
the national debt in his behalf. 

May it not be well asked if mankind is, in any other respect, the victim 
of a theory at once so preposterous and so tragical in its consequences as 
this which limits the nation’s guardianship of its people to their protect) 
from foreigners ? Is it any wonder that there should have arisen a sect of 
social reformers, under the name of Internationalists, who protest that the 
national organizations do but cumber the ground and block the progress 
of humanity? What is the use, may indeed be asked, of national dis- 
tinctions, if they only fence off different sets of people to be fleeced and 
exploited separately ? As well make the world all one pen, and save the 
expense of forts, fleets and armies. Nationalists, on the other hand, while 
admitting that the nations stand utterly condemned by their failure in the 
premises, yet maintain that through and by the nations, when they shall be 
aroused to assume and discharge their full responsibility for their people, 
is to come the deliverance of man. 

We seek the final answer to the social question not in revolution but in 
evolution ; not in destruction, but in fullfillment, — the fullfillment of the 
hitherto stunted development of the nation according to its logical intent. 

We hear much of the duty of the citizen to the country. We cannot 
hear too much of that, but it is time something were also said of the duty 
of the country to the citizen. We are taught, and taught rightly, that it is 
the duty of the people to die for the nation in war. Is it not time we 
heard something of the duty of the nation to keep the people from starv- 
ing in peace? Are not these obligations properly to be regarded as 
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reciprocal? Truly it appears to me that the account between this nation 
and its people shows the nation most grievously in debt to the people. 

Yesterday was celebrated the sacred civic festival of our American year. 
As we laid the garlands upon the graves of our heroes, the memory of the 
day came freshly to our minds when they went forth to battle at the call 
of the country. We saw them turn away from wife and sweet-heart, and 
from the dear kisses of their little ones, — from the embraces of those 
who would die for them, — to die for the country ; gladly giving their 
hearts’ blood to cement her walls ; eagerly proffering their tender bodies 
for her living barricades. How then has the country deserved, and how 
does she repay, inis incredible devotion? this worship which the gods 
might envy? this tenderness which is not given to women? 

Surely we may reasonably expect to find that the country cares well for 
such devoted citizens, and for their women and children, and that, in all 
ways which the collective might can support, protect and sustain them, 
it is employed to those ends. No doubt she sees to it that the workers 
who feed the world are not rewarded with oppression, but are at least 
guaranteed absolute security in their portion of the livelihood they create 
for all. To the sick, weak, and infirm, and those who have no helper, we 
shall surely find the nation to be as the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land. To the women, the nation is doubtless careful to lend of its mighty 
strength, that thereby they may be borne up, and not fall beneath the feet 
of their strong brothers; while as for the children — surely for them the 
nation reserves its peculiar tenderness and most vigilant watch-care. In 
these ways at least, as well as in a thousand others, we may confidently 
expect to find the nation using its strength to safeguard the people who in 
time of need so heroically succored it. 

But no ; not the least of these functions of justice, oversight, sustenance, 
and protection, do we find, even an attempt to execute. The nation sits 
on high, indifferently looking on, while the people rend one another in a 
brutal and merciless struggle for existence, in which the weak, the old, the 
sick, are trampled under foot. Serenely the nation looks on, while little 
children are driven to toil ; while armies of women sell themselves for 
bread ; while the sick and the old suffer want till the clods of the valley 
seem sweet to them, and the earth is sodden with the tears of the widow 
and fatherless ; while education becomes the privilege of the rich, work of 
the fortunate, and ignorance and poverty brood over the face of the land 
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like a dense cloud, forbidding the light of the sun and the consolation of 
the stars to those who toil beneath. 

Why then, since this is so, do not the people revile the country when 
she cries for help ? How shall their passionate loyalty to a nation so un- 
grateful be accounted for? Were those heroes, whose graves we decor- 
ated yesterday, victims of some strange madness such as has led men be- 
fore in frenzy to sacrifice themselves to senseless idols? Not so. We are 
here come, rather, to a sacred mystery. The instinct of patriotism, like 
the instinct of maternity, is prophetic, and looks to the future, not the 
present, for its full vindication. The impulse that prompts the mother to 
sacrifice her life for the child as yet not even able to understand her love, 
is implanted to the end that men worthy of sacrifice and capable of grati- 
tude may later stand on the earth. So the instinct of patriotism, — with 
difficulty to be reconciled with reason while yet the nation so utterly fails 
to discharge a nation’s responsibilities, — will be abundantly justified when 
the nation shall at last awake to them. In that day it will appear that the 
heroes who died that the nation might live did even better than they 
knew. In that day their sacrifice will be justified, and extolled in the eyes 
of all ; their graves will blossom anew with the redoubled gratitude of 
men, and the spirits of the patriotic dead of all generations will see of the 
travail of their souls and be satisfied. 
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Special Announcement 


l.V ADDITION TO PUBLISHING IN THE NATIONALIST, 

“THE WILL OF THE PEOPLE,” 

A novel written for us by ROMAN IVANOVITCH ZUBOFF, we have 
arranged with LAURENCE GRONLUND, to publish serially in 
this magazine his new book, now nearly ready, entitled 

“ 7T CENTURY HENCE.” 

T HOSE who have read Mr. Gronlund’s “Co-operative Common- 
wealth,” and his “ Ca Ira” need not be told what an 
important addition this ■ new book will be to the literature and 
life of this century. 

A BOOK EVERY ONE SHOULD READ! 

HIGHER GROUND 

or 

Hints Toward Settling tlie Labor Troubles. 

* 

BY AUGUSTUS JACOBSON. 


Price, - 30 Cents, Paper. 


Will be sent on receipt of that sum by the Nationalist Club of Boston. The cloth 
edition, for library, price Sl.oo, can be ordered through the Nationalist 
Club, or obtained direct from the publishers 

A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 
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The Nationalist Club, 

9 HAMILTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Membership. There are two classes of members, active and 
associate. “ Associate membership is open to all persons who believe in 

'• .V 

the nationalization of any industry not already under National control.” 
Parties desiring to ally themselves with the Nationalist movement by 
becoming associate members are requested to communicate with this 

club. 

Information. Information of any kind pertaining to the 
movement is desired. Such as Legislative action, organization, and 
work of clubs. A Nationalist Library is being formed, and any con- 
tributions of money, or economic literature are cordially invited. 

Publications. The following publications will be furnished in 
large or small quantities at lowest rates : Nationalist Magazine, “ Look- 

ing Backward,” ^‘Co-operative Commonwealth,” “ Ca Ira,” “The 
Dawn,” Nationalist Extras as issued, Constitution of club, etc. 

Branch Clubs. Whoever desires to advance the national- 
ization of industry, should join a Nationalist Club, or organize one. 
This club will render any aid possible to that end, and invites corres- 
pondence. 

Address all communications 




NATIONALIST CLUB, 

9 HAMILTON PL., BOSTON, MASS- 


